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Schools and English Language Learners 



Executive Summary 

Students designated as English language learners (ELL) tend to go to public 
schools that have low standardized test scores. However, these low levels of 
assessed proficiency are not solely attributable to poor achievement by ELL 
students. These same schools report poor achievement by other major student 
groups as well, and have a set of characteristics associated generally with poor 
standardized test performance — such as high student-teacher ratios, high student 
enrollments and high levels of students living in or near poverty. When ELL 
students are not isolated in these low-achieving schools, their gap in test score 
results is considerably narrower, according to a Pew Hispanic Center analysis of 
newly available standardized testing data for public schools in the five states with 
the largest numbers of ELL students. 

About 4 million U.S. public school students received ELL services in the 2003-04 
school year, accounting for 8% of all public school enrollment that year (NCES, 
2006). Public schools in the states that are the focus of this report (Arizona, 
California, Llorida, New York and Texas) educated about 70% of the nation’s 
ELL students. 

Prior analyses of assessment data uniformly indicate that ELL students are much 
less likely than other students to score at or above proficient levels in both 
mathematics and reading/language arts. This report quantifies the extent of ELL 
concentration in low-achieving public schools and the degree to which this 
isolation is associated with the large achievement gap in mathematics between 
ELL students and other major student groups. 

The new standardized test data show that in each of the five states examined in 
this report about 90% of the ELL students who took the state assessment test were 
educated in public schools that had at least a minimum threshold number of ELL 
students. ELL students tended to make up either a majority or substantial minority 
of the student populations of these schools. Lor example, in the California public 
schools in which ELL test-takers were concentrated, they constituted 45% of all 
test-takers. In the other California public schools (where the number of ELL 
students was below the minimum threshold), ELL test-takers were just 6% of all 
test-takers. 

In all five states investigated and irrespective of grade levels ELL students were 
much less likely than white students to score at or above the state’s proficient 
level. However, when ELL students attended public schools with at least a 
minimum threshold number of white students, the gap between the math 
proficiency scores of white students and ELL students was considerably narrower, 
the Pew Hispanic Center analysis has found. This suggests that the lag in test 
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score achievement of ELL students is attributable in part to the characteristics of 
the public schools they attend. 

ELL students perform better on the state’s standardized math assessment test if 
they attend a public school with at least a minimum threshold number of white 
students. Lor example, among eighth-grade ELL students in Llorida, about 30% 
score at or above the proficient level in math if they attend a middle school that 
has a minimum threshold number of white students. Among Llorida ELL eighth- 
graders at middle schools that do not have a sufficient number of white eighth- 
grade students, only about 10% scored at or above the proficient level in math. 

The relatively poor proficiency levels at public schools with high concentrations 
of ELL students is underscored by comparing the standardized test scores of white 
and black students who attend the schools in which ELL students are concentrated 
with the scores of white and black student who attend other public schools. In 
California, 75% of white third-grade students who attend public schools without 
the minimum threshold number of ELL students perform at or above the 
proficient level on the state’s mathematics assessment test, whereas just 67% of 
the white California third-graders who attend schools with the minimum threshold 
number of ELL students score at or above the proficient level. 

The average proficiency rate in math for black third-graders who attend California 
public schools without the minimum threshold number of ELL third-grade 
students is 46%. In contrast, 34% of black third-grade students who attend 
California public schools with the minimum threshold number of ELL students 
score at or above the proficient level on the state’s mathematics assessment test. 

Most of this report’s findings are based on analyses using three U.S. Department 
of Education databases. The analysis of mathematics performance on state- 
designed assessments across different types of public schools utilizes the new 
National Longitudinal School-Level State Assessment Score Database. The 
NLSLSASD maintains state standardized assessment test results for every public 
school in a state. Because the NLSLSASD is a school-level data set, we can 
identify for the first time which public schools tested English language learner 
students and thus measure at the state level the degree of concentration of ELL 
students in particular schools. Using the NLSLSASD’s standardized testing 
results by subgroup, the analysis illuminates the potential role of school isolation 
in student test score performance. 1 

Previous Pew Hispanic Center analyses of standardized testing data for public 
schools revealed a large achievement gap between ELL students and other 



1 The NLSLSASD has also recently been used to investigate the effects of racial/ethnic isolation on minority student 
achievement (Harris, 2006). 
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students in math and reading proficiency (Fry, How Far Behind in Math and 
Reading are English Language Learners? , Pew Hispanic Center, June 6, 2007), 
and that black and Hispanic students are increasingly isolated from white students 
in the public schools (Fry, The Changing Racial and Ethnic Composition of U.S. 
Public Schools , Pew Hispanic Center, Aug. 30, 2007). This report builds on those 
findings by illustrating that the educational isolation of ELL students is associated 
with the math proficiency gap between English language learners and other 
students. It also shows that white and black students who attend the public schools 
in which ELL students are concentrated are doing worse than their peers who 
attend public schools with few English language learner students. 

Among the report’s other key findings: 

• Nationally, the English language learner student population is expected to 
grow rapidly. The projected number of school-age children of immigrants 
will increase from 12.3 million in 2005 to 17.9 million in 2020, 
accounting for all the projected growth in the school-age population. A 
significant portion of these children of immigrants will likely require ELL 
services. 

• In the five states with large ELL student populations, the proportion of 
ELL students scoring at or above the proficient level on the state 
mathematics test is often below the proportion of black students scoring at 
or above the proficient level. For example, in Texas 22% of ELL eighth- 
graders scored at or above the proficient level on the math assessment, 
compared with 44% of black eighth-graders. 

• In both elementary grades and middle school grades in these states, ELL 
students are much less likely than white students to score at or above the 
proficient level in mathematics. The measured gaps are in the double- 
digits. For example, in Florida 45% of ELL third-graders scored at or 
above the proficient level on the math assessment, compared with 78% of 
white third-graders, yielding a white-to-ELL gap of 34 percentage points. 

• ELL students who took the state mathematics assessment were heavily 
concentrated in the public schools that had to disclose publicly the English 
language learner testing results — that is, public schools with a minimum 
threshold number of ELL students taking the test. White test-takers and 
black test-takers were much less concentrated in the public schools 
reporting ELL testing outcomes. For example, in New York more than 
90% of the fourth-grade ELL students taking the math test attended the 
763 elementary schools that reported their test scores. The New York 



’ See Passel and Cohn (2008) for U.S. population projections to 2050. 
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public schools that reported results for ELL fourth-graders educated less 
than 20% of white fourth-grade test-takers in the state and slightly more 
than half of black fourth- grade test-takers. 

• In the five states with large ELL student populations, the public schools in 
which ELL test-takers are concentrated are much more likely to be central 
city schools. 

• The public schools in which ELL test-takers are concentrated have a much 
higher enrollment, on average, than other public schools in the state. 

• The middle schools in which ELL test-takers are concentrated have, on 
average, significantly higher student-to-teacher ratios than other public 
schools in the state. 

• The public schools in which ELL test-takers are concentrated have, on 
average, a substantially greater proportion of students qualifying for free 
or reduced-price school lunches. 

• The public schools in which English language learner students are 
concentrated are significantly more likely to be designated Title I schools. 
A Title I school has a student body with a large proportion of 
economically disadvantaged students and receives additional federal 
funding. Lor example, in Arizona 92% of the schools that reported test 
results for ELL students on the third-grade math assessment were eligible 
for Title I funds. Of the other Arizona elementary schools, half were Title 
I-eligible. 
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1. Introduction 



English language learners (ELL) have been and will likely continue to be one of 
the fastest-growing student groups in the nation’s public schools. Although ELL 
students are not identical to limited English-speaking students, the percentage of 
school-age children with limited English 
speaking abilities nearly doubled from from 2.8% 
in 1979 to 5.4% in 2005 (NCES, 2007c), 
reflecting increased immigration to the U.S. 

Looking to the future, the Pew Hispanic Center 
projects that the number of school-age children 
will increase by 5.4 million from 2005 to 2020. 3 
All of the growth will be composed of children of 
immigrants (Table 1). Since about one-in-five 
school-age children of immigrants have limited 
English-speaking abilities, compared with one-in- 
100 native-born children of native-born parents 
(Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family 
Statistics, 2005), the number of enrolled children 
with limited English-speaking abilities will likely 
continue to increase. 



Terminology in This Report 

“Limited English-speaking” students 
refers to Census Bureau data on 
students who report speaking a 
language other than English at home 
and who say they speak English 
“well,” “not well” or “not at all.” 

English language learner (ELL) 
students are designated by public 
schools as students who cannot 
excel in an English language 
classroom. Designation procedures 
vary across states and school 
districts but often include a test of the 
student’s English reading and writing 
skills as well as listening and 
speaking abilities. 



Table 1 

Projected U.S. School-Age Population, 2005 and 2020, by Generation 

U.S.-Born of U.S.-Born of 

Total Foreign Born Foreign-Born Parents Native-Born Parents 

2005 53,038,520 2,911,394 5% 9,431,423 18% 40,695,703 77% 

2020 58,474,685 3,965,640 7% 13,905,491 24% 40,603,553 69% 

Increase 5,436,164 1,054,246 19% 4,474,068 82% -92,150 -2% 

Notes: School age refers to 5 to 1 7-year-olds. In this table, people born in Puerto Rico are classified as foreign born. 

Source: Pew Hispanic Center, unpublished estimates 



Schools will designate many, if not most, of these children as English language 
learners. These decisions will depend on individual school and school district 
policies rather than a single nationally accepted definition of English language 
learners. Nevertheless, the nature of the future growth of children in public 



3 Unpublished projections by Pew Hispanic Center Senior Demographer Jeffrey Passel. The wider population projections and 
methodology were reported in Passel and Cohn (2008). 
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schools indicates that the ELL student population is likely to continue to increase 
in size. 

The continued growth of the ELL student population will present large challenges 
for some public schools and school districts in meeting requirements of the No 
Child Left Behind Act. NCLB mandates that all groups of students, including 
ELLs, meet state proficiency standards in mathematics and reading by 2014. 
Recent results from national and state assessments indicate that ELL students are 
among the groups least likely to meet state proficiency standards. One of the 
fastest-growing groups of students is also one of the lowest-achieving student 
groups in both mathematics and reading. 

This report uses newly available school-level assessment data (the National 
Longitudinal School-Level State Assessment Score Database) to identify one 
significant source of the relatively poor academic achievement of ELL students: 
the schools that ELL students attend. Until recently, it was possible to compare 
ELL students’ academic achievement with other students’ performance based 
only on their assessment test scores statewide. As a result of the assessment test 
mandates of NCLB and the requirement that the test results be publicly disclosed, 
it is now possible to know in which public schools ELL students are enrolled and 
how well they performed on math and reading assessment tests compared with 
other students in the same school. 

This report examines the contribution of low-achieving public schools to the 
relatively poor academic achievement of ELL students. It quantifies the extent of 
concentration of ELL students who take the assessment tests in particular public 
schools. It then demonstrates that part of the ELL achievement gap is due to the 
concentration of ELL test-takers in particular schools. 

Using the school-level assessment data, the report also shows that white and black 
test-takers scored lower if they were educated at public schools in which ELL 
students were concentrated. Linally, it examines possible explanations for the 
relatively low overall achievement levels at public schools in which ELL students 
were concentrated by examining some of the other characteristics of these public 
schools. 

The assessment data analyzed is the National Longitudinal School-Level State 
Assessment Score Database. Lunded by the U.S. Department of Education, the 
NLSLSASD collects the state testing results from about 90,000 public schools 
and records them in a uniform format. The most recent year available is 
assessment data from the 2004-05 school year. Lurther details on the NLSLSASD 
are discussed in Appendix A. 

More than two-thirds of ELL students were educated in six large states: 

California, Texas, New York, Llorida, Illinois and Arizona. The analysis of ELL 
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achievement in this report focuses on ELL assessment test-takers in these six 
states. In the NLSLSASD, very few Illinois public schools reported their ELL 
assessment test scores and thus Illinois was excluded from the analysis. 

NCLB mandated annual statewide tests for students in grades 3 through 8 
beginning with the 2005-06 school year. The analysis presented in this report 
examined proficiency scores for those six grades. Lor simplicity of presentation, 
results for an early elementary grade (typically grade 3) are reported as well as a 
middle school grade (typically grade 8). 4 

Since analyses of ELL students’ performance on assessment tests indicate that 
ELL students demonstrate greater proficiency in mathematics than in 
reading/English language arts and do not trail as far behind their white and black 
peers in math proficiency compared with reading/English language arts 
proficiency, this analysis exclusively examines mathematics achievement. 

Even though the NLSLSASD collects data from all 50 states, it is important to 
note that each state designs and administers its own mathematics assessment and 
determines the proficiency level necessary to meet the state standard. All students 
within a state were administered the same mathematics assessment and thus 
comparisons of the percentage of test-takers at or above the proficient level within 
a state are valid. However, because students from different states were 
administered different tests and proficiency levels vary across states, student 
performance and achievement gaps cannot be compared across states. 

2. The Mathematics Pass Rate of English 
Language Learners 



In the wake of the NCLB legislation, several recent analyses have examined the 
measured school achievement of English language learners (ELLs) at both the 
national and state level (Batalova, Lix and Murray, 2007; Lry, 2007) . In both 
reading and mathematics, a majority of ELL students who took assessment tests 
scored below proficiency standards. Lurthermore, ELL test-takers were far behind 
the other major racial/ethnic groups in measured achievement in elementary 
school. The gaps with other major racial/ethnic groups widen from elementary 
grades to eighth grade. 



4 In the 2004-05 school year, not all states had begun assessing students in all grades from 3 to 8. For the elementary grades, 
grade 3 results are reported for all states except for New York, in which grade 4 results are reported. For the middle 
school grades, grade 8 results are reported except for California, in which grade 7 results are reported. 
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Figure 1 

Difference in White and ELL Student Math Proficiency Rates 

(percentage points) 53 

48 




Arizona California Florida NewYork Texas Arizona California Florida NewYork Texas 

Elementary Grade Middle School Grade 



Note: The difference is calculated by subtracting the ELL proficiency rate from the white proficiency rate. 
Source: 2004-05 National Longitudinal School-Level State Assessment Score Database (NLSLSASD) 



For the five states with large ELL student populations studied in this report, 

Ligure 1 illustrates the difference in the share of white test-takers who scored at or 
above each state’s proficient level in mathematics and the share of ELL test- 
taking students who scored at or above the proficient level (or the difference in 
the “proficiency rates” on the mathematics assessment). Lor example, according 
to the 2004-05 NLSLSASD, 49% of Arizona grade 3 ELL test-takers met or 
exceeded the Arizona math standard on Arizona’s Instrument to Measure 
Standards (AIMS). 5 Nearly 84% of grade 3 Arizona white test-takers met or 
exceeded the standard. Thus, Arizona ELL test-takers trailed their white 
counterparts by 35 points, or the difference in white and ELL grade 3 math 
proficiency rates was 35 points in Arizona. 6 In all five states, the measured 
mathematics achievement difference increases from the early elementary grade 
(typically grade 3) to the middle school grade (typically grade 8). 



5 The NLSLSASD, being a school-level data set, records the percentage of test-takers in each public school who meet or 

exceed state-designated assessment cut points. The state aggregate “proficiency rate” for group i is simply the weighted 
average of the public schools’ proficiency rates for group i, where the weight is the number of group i’s test-takers in a 
public school. That is, school proficiency rates with larger numbers of group i test-takers receive more weight in state 
aggregate “proficiency rates.” 

6 It should be noted that when comparing ELL test-takers to the major racial/ethnic groups of test-takers, one is not 

comparing mutually exclusive groups. That is, ELL status is not a racial/ethnic category. An ELL test-taker’s 
performance is included in both the ELL group and one of the major racial/ethnic groups. ELL is a public school- 
designated status, and school administrative data sources do not reveal the race or ethnicity of ELL test-takers. So, 
fundamentally, we do not know the exact overlap between the ELL test-takers and racial/ethnic groups of test-takers. 
However, Census Bureau data suggest that the overlap between public school students with limited English-speaking 
abilities and white public school students and black public school students is quite minimal. Nationally, only about 1 
percent of white public school students have limited English-speaking abilities. A similar percentage applies to black 
public school students. This suggests that nationally most white and black test-takers are not also ELL test-takers. 
Granted, in the five large ELL states examined in this report, there is probably more overlap between white and black 
test-takers and ELL test-takers than is the case nationally, but it is still likely not to be extensive. 
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Figure 2 

Difference in Black and ELL Student Math Proficiency Rates 

(percentage points) 22 




California Texas 

Elementary Grade Middle School Grade 

Note: The difference is calculated by subtracting the ELL proficiency rate from the black proficiency rate. 

Source: 2004-05 National Longitudinal School-Level State Assessment Score Database (NLSLSASD) 



In the 2004-05 NLSLSASD, the ELL test-takers often trail black test-takers in 
measured math proficiency (Figure 2). In grade 3 math in California and Texas, 
ELL test-takers were more likely than their black counterparts to meet or exceed 
the state standard, but otherwise ELL test-takers trailed their black peers. Fry 
(2007) reported large differences between standardized test scores for black and 
ELL students, based on an analysis of data from the 2005 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). 

3. The School Isolation of English Language 
Learner Test-Takers 



One common explanation for the lagging math achievement of ELL students is 
that these students tend to have different income, demographic and family 
characteristics than do other students. This report focuses on another set of 
differences between ELL students and other students — the differences in the 
characteristics of the schools they attend. 

Nationally, ELL students do not attend the same public schools as other students. 
At the elementary level, almost 70% of ELL students were educated in about 
5,000 elementary schools, about 10% of the nation’s roughly 50,000 elementary 
schools. Only 13% of all elementary school students were enrolled in these 5,000 
schools. Nearly half of the nation’s elementary schools educated no ELL students 
(Cosentino de Cohen, Deterding and Clewell, 2005). 

It is not surprising that ELL students are concentrated in a subset of public 
schools, given the geographic concentration of students with limited English- 
speaking abilities. Census data show that almost 70% of public school students 
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with limited English-speaking abilities reside in the six states with large ELL 
student populations (California, Texas, New York, Florida, Illinois and Arizona). 



Figure 3 

Share of Enrollment in ELL Reporting Schools for ELL and White Student Test-Takers 

(%) 

■ ELL test-takers ■ White test-takers 




Arizona California Florida New York Texas Arizona California Florida New York Texas 

Elementary Grade Middle School Grade 



Source: 2004-05 National Longitudinal School-Level State Assessment Score Database (NLSLSASD) 



The NLSLSASD shows that ELL students who took proficiency assessment tests 
in each state were highly concentrated in a subset of elementary schools and 
middle schools. This report refers to that subset of schools as “ELL reporting 
schools.” 7 For example, among third-grade math test-takers in California, 96% of 
ELL test-takers were enrolled at the 3,398 ELL reporting schools (Figure 3). In 
contrast, those 3,398 California ELL reporting schools educated less than half 
(47%) of the white test-takers. Perhaps reflecting the concentration of New York 
ELL test-taking students in New York City public schools, New York appears to 
have the greatest degree of isolation of ELL test-takers among the five large ELL 
states. More than 90% of New York fourth-grade ELL students who took 
proficiency tests were in schools that reported math test scores for ELL students. 
In comparison, the New York ELL reporting schools educated just 19% of fourth- 
grade white test-takers. 

Middle school ELL students who took proficiency assessment tests were also 
highly concentrated in middle schools that report ELL scores. For example, in 
California nearly all seventh-grade ELL test-takers were in ELL reporting middle 
schools. In comparison, those schools enrolled 72% of seventh-grade white test- 
takers. 

Though there is more overlap between ELL reporting schools and the schools that 
largely educate black students than in the case of the schools educating white 



7 “ELL reporting schools” are schools having a sufficient number of ELL test-takers in the grade that the school reports the 
test scores. Each state sets its minimum number for reporting purposes. In Arizona and Llorida, an ELL reporting school 
has at least 10 ELL test-takers in a grade. California requires at least 1 1 ELL test-takers. New York and Texas ELL 
reporting schools have at least five ELL test-takers in a grade. 
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